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Accounting 
In the Newsprint Industry 


By P. H. HUOT, C.A. 
Chief Accountant, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, Quebec 


(Before Montreal Chapter, November 1, 1935) 


wish to say at first that I appreciate the privilege of meeting the 

members, of the Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Inaus- 

trial Engineers. Your Society has certainly done a great deal for 
the advancement of sound cost accounting methods in the industry, 
rendering thereby a most valuable service to our country. 

Last evening on the train that took me up to Montreal, I reac 
in the pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada the most interesting talk 
that Mr. John Stadler made at your opening dinner. Upon reading 
this talk and thinking that I was coming to speak before you tonight, 
I felt, that after you had heard Mr. Stadler, listening to me would 
seem rather tedious. 

It may sound paradoxical, but it is sometimes embarrassing for an 
accountant to make a talk to other accountants on accounting matters, 
because the speaker feels that he is repeating to the people he is ad- 
dressing things they all know. That is my position. 


System of Accounts 


The system of accounts in the newsprint industry is relatively 
simple. It has special characteristics, but, in general, it is similar 
to that of other industries. The books of original entry are the cash 
book, the journal voucher register, the vouchers payable register or 
invoice register, the sales register. The main subsidiary ledgers and 
records are the plant ledger, logging costs, manufacturing costs, 
stores inventory, payrolls, etc. What interests us most tonight is that 
part of the system which deals with the manufacturing costs and the 
logging costs. 


Process of Making Newsprint 


Before outlining the requirements of the cost system let me give, 
for the benefit of those who have visited paper mills, a brief summary 
of the process of making newsprint paper. The raw material is, as 
you know, spruce and balsam pulpwood. Wood is received by water or 
rail, handled on conveyors to the wood pile in the mill yard, or to the 
wood room. It is cut in lengths when necessary, barked or washed, 
and then sent to the pulp mills. The pulp made in newsprint mills is 
of two kinds: the mechanical or groundwood pulp and one grade of 
chemical called sulphite. These two pulps, mixed in certain percent- 
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ages, approximately % sulphite and % groundwood, are the constitu- 
ents of newsprint. In the groundwood process the wood in different 
lengths, depending on the type of grinders used, is ground as it 
comes in contact with the surface of a revolving grindstone. To make 
sulphite the wood is first cut into chips and these chips are cooked un- 
der pressure, in a sulphite acid, large boilers or tanks called digest- 
ers. The sulphite acid is made at the mill and is the product of a 
chemical reaction of sulphur gasses on limestone, 

The two pulps are washed and passed through a series of coarse 
and fine screens. In mills where pulp is made for sale, it is finished 
in sheets or laps. Where it is used in the same mill to make news- 
print, the pulp is kept in the liquid state in tanks or chests. The two 
pulps are mixed together and sent to the paper machine. The peper 
machine is a huge piece of equipment which takes the paper stock in 
liquid state, forms the sheet of paper, dries it, gives it the finish and 
delivers it in rolls ready to be wrapped and shipped. In every mill 
there are also a steam plant, an electrical substation, a machine shop 
and other service departments. 

Newsprint mills work according to what is called, in cost account- 
ing, the continuous process and, with a few exceptions, make only one 
product. It is a 24-hour day operaticn of three 3-hour shifts. In 
view of this unity of product and relative simplictiy of production, the 
cost system does not present undue complications. As most of you 
are familiar with cost-keeping details, I will only mention to you the 
special points to deal with in newsprint accounts. 


Costing Periods 


As paper mills work continuously from Monday morning to Sat- 
urday night—I mean in normal times—the week is the logical cost 
accounting period, and it gives very good results. A practically simil- 
ar system is the four weekly period which has been used in various 
industries for many years. One week, under normal conditions, and 
sufficiently long time to present current operating conditions, and 
sufficiently short to allow for proper control by superintendents. For 
comparison, weekly or four-weekly p2riods have also been found very 
useful and efficient. The weekly cost statements are, of course, sup- 
lemented by necessary daily information. As regards clerical work 
involved, weekly costs do not require any more staff than for longer . 
periods, when the system is so organized. 

Those weekly costs are summarized monthly to balance with the 
general accounting controls. 


Labour Distribution 


The labour distribution is obtained on daily time reports made by 
foremen. The daily time reports give the distribution, by occupation, 
of the time of each man. They are compared with the clock cards and 
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thereby serve as a time-keeping control. For regular operating crews, 
one time report is necessary for one gang. For maintenance crews, in- 
dividual time reports for each man are often used. 

The wages, at the rates for each occupation, are extended on the 
foremen’s labour reports in the time office and balanced with the pay- 
roll for the day. In order to do this easily, the payroll is kept by 
blocks of rates of pay, each block being totalled daily for hours worked 
and the total wages extended for each block in the daily columns. The 
labour reports are then sent to the cost department for distribution to 
the cost records. 

Materials and Supplies 

All materials and supplies, except pulpwood, are reported on stores 
issue slips. Slips are extended in the stores office, posted to the stores 
ledger or kardex totalled and balanced, and sent to the cost depart- 
ment for distribution. 

Expense Vouchers 

These originate from the journal voucher register, the invoice reg- 
ister and the cash book. 

Fixed Charges 

In this category are included numerous items which are charged 
to costs weekly on a budget basis, such as salaries, taxes, insurance, 
etc. 

Certain items are charged different bases. Pulpstones for in- 
stance, may be charged to the cubic inches used obtained by measure- 
ments. This is especially true of artificial pulpstones which are very 
expensive and last many years. 


Accumulation of Cost Charges 

The charges are distributed daily and accumulated on a form 
called “charge sheet”, on which are printed the regular charge ac- 
counts. This charge sheet has two columns, in the first one are posted 
the daily amounts, and in the second the totals to date for the period. 

There are used as many charge sheets as there are main items to 
distribute to the different departmental charge accounts; for instance: 
operating labour, maintenance labour, supplies, fixed charges, etc. 
These charge sheets, which are extensively used in many accounting 
systems, replace, to advantage numerous ledger accounts and really 
constitute the cost ledger, or at least its basis, if the office copy of the 
costs sheets themselves serve as the ledger. 

When these charge sheets have all been posted and balanced, there 
remains only to transfer the amounts appearing opposite the sundry 
accounts thereon to the weekly cost sheets for each department or 
operation. 

The weekly cost sheets are as numerous as necessary. There is 
one for each operation or sub-operation under the supervision of a 
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department superintendent or foreman. In this way the cost of every 
operation can be followed by the mill management. 

The cost accounts kept in paper mills are as a rule distributed 
under four main headings: 

Service Accounts 

Burden Accounts 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Production Accounts 

Service accounts are, for instance, steam, electric power, water, 
heating and ventilation, compressed air, switching etc. 

Burden accounts compromise fire protection and watchmen, stores, 
medical and first aid, cafeteria, employment and time officc, mill offices, 
‘mill superintendents, insurance and taxes, etc., and townsite activities 
in certain towns. 

Repairs and maintenance, being a very important item of cost, 
and being under the supervision of the master mechanic or the chief 
engineer, are summarized on a certain number of cost statements for 
the information of the interested parties. They are also shown on 
the individual cost sheets for the different departments. 

Production accounts are mostly wood handling and chipping, 
groundwood, sulphite, lapping, stock mixing, paper making, inspection 
and finishing, and shipping and storing. 

Depending on local conditions, the distribution of service and bur- 
den accounts may or may not be made to the cost of groundwood, sul- 
phite and paper. For instance, when a mill sells newsprint only, it is 
hardly necessary to make a weekly distribution of these items. On 
the other hand, in mills selling pulp, it is necessary to figure as ac- 
curately as possible the commercial cost of pulp as well as the com- 
mercial cost of newsprint. Where only newsprint is produced for sale, 
if the accounting system gives the cost of operating a department and 
allows proper control of expenditure and operation of this department, 
it is sufficient to consider all departments’ costs as direct components 
of paper costs; any intermediate distribution would have rather little 
interest, especially from week to week. 

Where distribution has to be made, the methods used necessarily 
vary with local conditions and it is useless to recite them here. 


Budget Costs 

For the purpose of proper and efficient cost control, most mills are 
comparing actual costs with budget costs. In these cases the actual 
cost charges on cost sheets are shown opposite budget figures which 
have been prepared beforehand. 

These budget costs are prepared before or at the beginning of each 
period with the assistance of department heads. They are not necess- 
arily standard costs, but rather what may be expected in view of the 
prospective volume of production and operating conditions for the 
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coming period. The expenses of every department are budgetted in 
such a way that the individual items of actual cost may be compared 
with an estimate for each. 

The principle applied is to give every superintendent or foreman 
the incentive of following the costs in his department and consequently 
more interest in running it. It must, therefore, be arranged so that 
he is made responsible only for those items which he can control. For 
this reason, interdepartmental transfers are made at budget figures 
regardless of the actual costs in the originating departments. 

Cost sheets giving actual costs opposite budget figures show 
variations at a glance. The variations or budget differences are also 
analysed and traced to different reasons, such as, increased or decreas- 
ed efficiency, additional expenditure, yield of raw material, etc. 

Following the same idea, the final or summary cost statement 
may be prepared in such a way as to show the total budget cost and 
the list of differences, giving as a result, the actual final cost with a 
complete analysis. 

It may be realized that such a method of cost control by budgets 
has rendered valuable services to mill executives, especially in the last 
five or six years when cost reduction was the only item which would 
permit the industry to make both ends meet—when that could be done. 


Figuring Quantities Produced and Pulpwood Used 


One special characteristic of accounting in the newsprint industry 
is that the production of the greatest portion of the semi-finished 
materials, pulp in this case, is figured backwards from the production 
of the finished paper. Moreover the quantity of pulpwood is also cal- 
culated to a large extent from the tonnage of pulp produced. 

There are two main reasons for using this method: The first one 
is that the pulp remains in slush or liquid state, except for the relat- 
ively small quantity lapped. The second is that the only place where 
this liquid pulp can be fairly accurately measured is just before it is 
delivered to the paper machine. 

It must also be mentioned that in figuring these quantities, the 
percentage of moisture in paper and in pulp must be considered. Fin- 
ished newsprint contains approximately 8% moisture. Pulps are sold 
on what is called “air dry” weight, which means 10% moisture. In 
numerous mill records, however, bone dry weights are used. 

Pulpwood is measured in cords and sold in cubic feet per cord. 

Paper production is easily obtainable as all rolls coming from the 
paper machine are weighed. This weight is the selling weight includ- 
ing wrapper, but excluding cores (this is for the American trade—for 
overseas trade the selling weight is generally paper plus cores ex- 
cluding wrapper). 

The weight of the rolls wrapped is termed finished production. 
By deducting the weight of wrapper used the unfinished production is 
obtained. This unfinished paper contains, as we know, approximately 
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8% moisture and 92% bone dry stock (including in certain cases a 
small quantity of fillers and size). 

The quantity of sulphite used in paper is calculated by means of a 
metering device located on the line where pulp is delivered to the 
mixing system. This metering device gives the number of revolutions 
of a rotor which delivers a known quantity of slush pulp per revolu- 
tion. The consistency of this slush is controlled by regulators and 
from consistency tests the bone dry weight of sulphite used is obtained. 
For instance, if the meter shows 45,000 revolutions, and if at each rev- 
olution 1/10 ton is delivered, we have 45,000 tons of slush of a consis- 
tency of 2%—therefore there were 90 tons of bone dry sulphite furnish 
The groundwood in paper is obtained by deducting sulphite furnish 
calculated as above from the total bone dry paper production. 

Now the quantity of pulp used in paper is not the same as the 
quantity of pulp produced—To arrive at the sulphite and groundwood 
production we must add to the quantities used, the losses in the pro- 
cess, and we must take into account the variations in the levels of stor- 
age tanks. 

The production figures obtained as above are controlled and check- 
ed by constant tests. It is readily understood how important these tests 
are, especially in view of the huge quantities produced in modern paper 
mills. 

Pulpwood used may be calculated in two ways. The first method 
is to use the actual measurements of the cords ground in grinders and 
the weight of chips cooked in digesters. 

It is, however, often times calculated from quantities of pulps 
made by using fixed yield constants established by tests. These wood 
quantities calculated on the fixed yield basis are also checked by auto- 
matic cordage counters on grinders and weightometers on chips con- 
veyors. 

In making tests for wood used the factors of wood density and 
solid cubic feet per cord are taken into account. 

Wood densities are expressed in decimals representing the ratio of 
the weight of the wood to the weight of water: for instance, wood of a 
density of .875 means that its bone dry weight is 37142% that of a 
similar volume of water. 

A cord of wood of 128 cubic feet may contain, say, 92 solid cubic 
feet of wood. By calculation of these different items, together with 
the losses in the process of conversion, the yield per cord may easily 
be obtained. 

Whichever system is used, the pulpwood piles in the mill yard are 
often checked in relation to the quantities charged to the mill. It is 
also most important to have a certain margin of safety in the way of 
charging wood to the mill or in the charge-off price, because pulpwood 
inventory is a very respectable item on a paper company balance sheet. 
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Presentation of Reports 
As regards presentation of reports, speaking to accountants, I 
do not think it is necessary for me to lengthen this talk by describing 
forms these reports may take. You know that they may vary consid- 
erably, depending on local conditions and on certain specific informa- 
tion they have to bring out; and they may be concise or detailed de- 
pending on the requirements of the person for whom they are intended. 


Progress made in Newsprint Cost-Keeping 

Cost accounting in the newsprint industry has, of course, not al- 
ways been what it is today. It has made considerable progress along 
with the development of the industry itself in the last fifteen or twenty 
years. Great interest has been taken in cost-keeping by the different 
companies who have made extensive studies in co-operation and with 
the assistance of the Newsprint Service Bureau. These studies date 
back to around 1916. One very practical result among others has been 
the adoption by practically every mill of uniform methods of compiling 
costs and statistical data. 

As these uniform cost systems were installed, the mills exchanged 
conversion costs among themselves through the medium of the New; 
print Service Bureau. This exchange of conversion figures was found 
a great help towards reduction of costs. Comparison between the diff- 
erent mills led to investigation of variations which resulted in general 
improvement in operation and appreciable savings. 

A good deal of attention has also been given to standard costs, 
idle time costs, budget costs, etc. A natural development of these 
studies was the preparation in many mills of cost estimates for opera- 
tions at different percentages of capacity, which have proved very 
useful in the unsettled times the industry has gone through during the 
depression. 

After mill costs were dealt with, wood costs were corsidered. The 
importance of these is easily understood because pulpwood is the 
largest item in newsprint costs. 


Logging Cost Accounting 
This leads me to say a few words on logging cost accounting. I 
cannot go into details here, because this subject would require a long- 
er paper than for newsprint costs, and it would unduly lengthen this 
meeting. 
Logging operations are divided into three main subdivisions: 
Cutting trees into logs, 
Hauling the logs to the rivers, 
Driving and transportation to the mill. 
Besides these main logging operations, considerable work has to be 
done in cruising territories to be cut, building roads and camps, bridges 
and dams, transporting provisions and supplies to the woods, install- 
ing telephone lines and making other improvements. 
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A certain number of cutting and hauling camps are scattered 
over a certain territory in which there is a company depot or head- 
quarter. It must be noted that this little organization, or community 
if you like, besides cutting pulpwood, has to accommodate and feed a 
great number of men and horses, provide men with transportation, 
tools, clothing, medical attention, etc., and then keep their accounts. 

I know that a number of paper mill executives will not contradict 
me when I say that before 1915, or thereabouts, logging accounting 
was in the “dark ages”. But at present logging costs are being kept 
satisfactorily. 

Logging costs are kept for the different operations I have just 
mentioned. Cutting, hauling and drive costs may be called direct costs, 
while headquarters costs are prepared for each cutting and hauling. 

Individual cost sheets are prepared for each cutting and hauling 
camp at intervals of two or three weeks, which are usually pay-roll 
periods. Payroll periods coincide with scaling periods. Scalers travel 
to the different camps at regular intervals to measure the wood cut or 
hauled since their previous visit. The payrolls are closed at these 
scaling dates. 

Payroll systems vary as to the forms used, but in general they 
record, on the same sheet, the time of the men and the distribution. 
Men may be paid by the day, by the cord, with bonuses, on contract 
basis, etc; a properly devised payroll system may, however, take care 
of these complications. 

As the men are fed at the camp, the number of meals taken by 
each must be recorded. Two systems are used, depending in whether 
the wage rates do or do not include board. If the rates include board, 
the number of meals taken are recorded on the payrolls; they do not 
affect wages distribution, but the value of these meals will have to be 
deducted from the gross wages when selling the men. Where the 
wage rates do not include board, the cost of the meals have to be 
charged to the different operations, separately from the wages; this is 
usually done on the kitchen records, according to the occupations of 
the men to whom the meals are served. The first systems appears to 
be much simpler provided circumstance permit its use. 

Provisions and supplies are recorded in inventory ledgers kept at 
headquarters. It has been found advantageous, for various reasons, 
to keep these ledgers at established issue prices which are the same 
all over one district. The necessary adjustments between cost and 
issue prices are made in the general books at the head office. To men- 
tion just one advantage, this method reduces clerical work in the bush 
in making ledgers easier to check and balance. 

The issues to the different camps, kitchens or jobs are recorded on 
issue slips or portage bills. In the cutting and hauling camps, prov- 
isions and supplies are kept track of on a form which amount; to an 
inventory and consumption record. On this form the inventory at the 
beginning and the receipts during a period are analyzed in different 
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columns and totalled, By deducting the closing inventory the consump- 
tion during the period is arrived at. 

Camp cost sheets may then be prepared from the distribution 
shown on the payroll and from the inventory and consumption record. 
Quantities or cords of pulpwood cut or hauled are obtained from scal- 
ers’ reports or scale bills. These camp cost sheets show the expendi- 
ture during the period and the expenditure to date, and also the com- 
parison with the season’s budget for the camp, usually shown in unit 
costs per cord. These costs, being made at short intervals and show- 
ing a comparison with a budget, provide an efficient control of the 
operations. Among other things, when a jobber or foreman is ex- 
ceeding his budget too much, the indication is given early enough dur- 
ing the operations so that proper action may be taken before it is too 
late. 

The headquarters costs are prepared semi-monthly or monthly, 
on practically the same system as that used in the newsprint mills, 
that is to say, by the use of charge sheets accumulated daily. 

The total of the final camp cost sheets at the end of the season, to 
which must be added stumpage, overhead cost and write-off on im- 
provements, will give the total cost of wood on river landings. .Then 
come the drive costs and other transportation to the mill when neces- 
sary 

Wood quantities during the logging operations are expressed in 
rough cords of 128 cubic feet, or in feet board measure. In the mills 
the prepared cords of 128 cubic feet is the unit of measurement. The 
difference between rough and prepared cords is the bark loss. It must 
be mentioned too that a certain quantity of wood is lost during the 
drive by sinkage. 

As wood arrives at the mill, transfers are made in the general 
books, out of logging expenditures, at an estimated cost for the year, 
which estimated cost may, for sake of accuracy, be revised from month 
to month in view of the actual expenditure. At the end of the year 
the actual cost is used. 

An important record which must be mentioned in talking about 
woods accounting is the men’s wages ledger. As men are usually 
settled only when they leave, an account has to be kept for every man 
to record his credits and his charges for board, transportation, cloth- 
ing, etc., and payments made at his request. A man is settled by use 
of a time slip which gives complete details of his earnings and charges. 

I wish to say in finishing this talk that I do not pretend to have 
outlined to you a new method of keeping accounts. I am convinced 
that many of you know the intricate details of elaborate costing sys- 
tems in a complicated industries, and to you newsprint cost systems 
would be very simple. However, if in bringing out certain character- 
istics of a particular cost system, I have contributed to the very valu- 
able service that your Society renders to industry, I am exceedingly 
gratified. 
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ARBITRARY TAXES BURDEN BUSINESS 


By R. Schurman, C.A., Montreal 


These are the days of reconstruction, when opportunity challenges 
the efficiency of cost accountants. Rehabilitation confronts governments 
and the governed. If rigid methods of efficiency are introduced, sane 
credit policies adopted and liabilities incurred within the limits of the 
borrower to pay, there can then be a movement started towards stabil- 
ization of financial structure. 

But when governments recklessly incur obligations which they are 
doing now, which cannot possibly be met with any reasonable cer- 
tainty, except by inflation or repudiation of the debts, there can be 
no hope of solidarity, for either the country or its peoples. The bur- 
den of increasing taxation to pay interest costs alone, will become 
unbearable. 

Our federal government has for several years past been reporting 
in their annual revenues as taxable income, what is nothing more 
nor less than the collection of outstanding and unadjusted accounts 
receivable, said to be due from the taxpayers as profits earned during 
the boom years. These are not properly annual revenues and the 
amounts so collectible are gradually becoming less and less as the 
levy on the lean years is approached. Additional pressure is being put 
upon business and the taxpayer by the Revenue Department, by in- 
creasing the rate of taxation and lowering exemptions. Arbitrary 
assessments are made by the inspectors, dating back several years, 
on firms who have believed their tax returns were made and paid in 
full, with the result that such unexpected levies cripple these con- 
cerns financially or wash them out together. The government be- 
comes an unfair competitor of the trade suppliers, unsuspecting of 
any such lightning liability. 

These government claims become another contributing factor to 
the chain of bankruptcies, putting fear into every credit man and 
manufacturer. 

Tax inspections should be made not every five or six years, they 
should be made annually, both for purposes of revenue and as security 
for the trade creditors, for it must be remembered that when a tax- 
payer goes broke the government loses twice—the amount of the 
tax which it fails to collect from the insolvent estate, and also the 
bad debt which the trade creditor writes off against this ordinary pro- 
fit. Thus the tax burden pyramids against those who remain. 

The greatest menace of business today is that of fraudulent 
failures. 

This costly business of bankruptcies in America must be attacked 
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by a capable fearless group of men, and I can think of no other body 
so well equipped by education, experience and contact, as the mem- 
bers of the various accounting societies. The whole caboodle of the 
insolvency acts, Creditors’ Arrangement, Winding-up, and Farmers’ 
compromises should be replaced by sane legislation made uniform for 
the whole Dominion, supervised from a central bureau. 

The keeping of adequate and proper books of account should be 
rigidly insisted upon and credit agencies should demand the presenta- 
tion of annual operating statements as a proper basis of credit, 
rather than a balance sheet of assets and liabilities. Deliberate price- 
cutting as a means of effecting sales, should be abolished and the 
public taught to fight shy of concerns whose only drawing card is 
a price range below that at which goods can be produced after pay- 
ing a fair wage to labour and the costs of distribution. 

Cost Accountants should, by the very exercise of their command- 
ing position and experience, be able to furnish adequate information 
to industry and to taxing bodies, valuable alike not only for the estab- 
lishment of fair prices, but also as a basis for the financial fabrics 
of governmental spending and the necessitous revenues. Until we 
have grown to that measure and stature, we are fulfilling but a small 
part of our duty to our profession, and to humanity. 





Industrial Relations Trends 


In the U.S. 


By CLARENCE FRASER, Montreal, Que. 


In the United States to-day sweeping changes are being made 
within human relations in industry. Shifts in the economic pattern, 
in relations between workers and managers, between industry and 
governing bodies, are setting up new situations within which the 
dramatic development of industrial relations is proceeding. 

Recently, I sought for an understanding of the main underlying 
trends from the accumulated experience and expressed statements of 
scores of men and women outstanding in this field.. These notes sum- 
marize some of the main currents which came within my view. 


Economic Recovery 


Recovery appears underway. Third quarter operations are 15% 
over 1934, while industrial operations are up 40%. Previous advances 
were followed by declines, in 1933 and 1934. It is expected that the 
current gain will be maintained, for two reasons. First, this is a 
broader recovery with agricultual implements, machine tools and pri- 
vate building up 50-75%. Control over costs gradually is being ac- 
hieved, profits for first and second quarters being up 22% and 15%. 
Second, there are improved price relationships. Wages are practically 
stationary compared with last year; agricultural prices are up 25%, 
reflected in farm incomes and agricultural implement buying; rents 
are up 10%. 


Trends in Hours and Employment 


The general average reduction under NRA was 5 hours. One 
analyst estimated that it costs Society 5% times as much to re- 
employ by reducing hours as paying for relief. An economist said 
“Limitation of hours is a restriction—we must face the choice be- 
tween more goods or more leisure. Hours that permit maximum pro- 
duction are probably greater than those socially good—at this point 
there is use for checks by organized workers and through the exper- 
ience of employers to reach the best compromise, between economic 
efficiency and the social good.” This clash of interests is revealed 
in the industrial Washington tensions. 

There is evident a growing interest in the 2-shift system to induce 
greater machine use, while limiting the work day for workers. 

A sharp cleavage exists between those who would attempt to 
promote recovery by shorter hours at higher hourly rates and those 
who warmly affirm that recovery must precede higher wage costs. 
This issue appears still unresolved despite the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the NRA. 
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Trends in Wages 

An economist who ranks high among labour students reported 
“1916-20 saw narrowing margins between rates for skilled and un- 
skilled workers—both women and men; the 1920-21 depression cut 
into these margins; NRA restored the movement toward narrower 
margins with higher minimum wage rates. 

“Geographical differentials were reduced by NRA for example 
in textiles. These differentials are used as a method of escape for 
those employers who would not stay in business with high wage 
rates.” The clothing industry in Chicago was mentioned as an illus- 
tration. ; 

In discussing important influences, I was told “Trade unions con- 
tinue to support high wage rates, and the American Federation of 
Labor is the best organized Lobby in Washington. Craft unions are 
the important groups, composed of skilled workers who for their 
own protection against encroachment of higher wage rates for un- 
skilled workers tend to support the craft basis. Up to 1933 there 
was a loss in membership and lobbying strength; by 1933 they were 
back to the 1910 level relative to the growth in eligible population; 
1933-34 saw half a million gain, mainly in miners and textile workers. 
There are no manufacturing trade unions of any real importance.” 

Consensus was “The forces playing on American wage rates prob- 
ably will tend to support high levels.” The high wage theory, pecu- 
liar to America is still warmly supported by its advocates. 


Salaried Personnel 

Aiter fixed and other capital charges are paid, and taxes, includ- 
ing social insurance taxes are met, what of the “take-out” for the 
people who operate industry? This question in many guises appear- 
ed prominently in many discussions. 

One man asked “Should I counsel my boy to enter industry or 
to steer toward the professions or government service?” | When 
minimum wage rates for unskilled workers and collective agreement 
rates for skilled workers are pegged as “sacred” prices, what is left 
for supervisory and associated clerical workers? How shall the dis- 
tribution among the white collar group be determined? 

Four companies who have faced this problem by standardizing 
salary rates were examined. All had used the process of job analysis 
to determine specifications, with the rating and grading of positions, 
and the setting of minima and maxima rates. One large enterprise 
had covered 9814% of its head office personnel in this way (12,600 
people); others had gone only part way. 

Group Relations 
1. Employee Representation 

One commentator recently an executive in a large corporation, and 
now engaged in a study of employee representation trends said, “There 
is a traditional unwillingness among American employers to deal with 
groups of employees—now the attitude of American workers, not em- 
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ployers, dominates the issue as to the types and nature of the plans 
of representation.” 
2. Trade Unicns 

A man with international reputation in labour economics offered 
the proposition “Good relations with unions is a problem for manage- 
ment; papers at management conferences do not tell how to deal with 
unions, viz. one ranking text on administration has one page on unions, 
and forty pages on employee representation.” To deal with unions 
he offered two essentials—1. recognition; 2. ingenuity in adjusting 
differences, viz. seniority applied to promotions may differ from that 
applied to discharge. 

He went on—“Trade unions are composed of producers. Like all 
producers (farmers, manufacturers) they are restrictive; monopolistic, 
to keep competition out; interested in prices, elevating them by con- 
trolling the market for them, in this case, wage rates.” 

Another observer just back from the cities about the Great 
Lakes told me “A new type of labour organizer is entering the arena. 
He is well-groomed, friendly with workers and employers alike— 
drops in to see them, talks their language, offers to help them with 
employee representation plans. Whenever a sharp issue splits work- 
ers and managers, he’ll be there to organize the men.” 


3. Group Relaticns and Government 

A man with a generation of study of labour problems and useful 
experience on a Labour Relation Board behind him told of a household 
whose lawn became infested with dandelions and who wrote the De- 
partment of Agriculture for advice. The laconic reply was “Learn 
to love.” He implied that employers would have to get used to deal- 
ing with organized workers. 

It was generally agreed that effects of the new National Labor 
Relations Act will likely come to include compulsory arbitration; in- 
creasing federal government intervention in group relations, labour 
not being satisfied to deal with 48 States in industries of national 
scope; spreading of better personnel management through industry, 
making trade union spread difficult. 


Old Age Pension Plans—Governmental and Industrial 

I was told that the first reaction to federal plans for old age 
contributary pensions under the Social Security Act by some large in- 
dustries with established company plans was pronounced irritation. 
One company was reported as intending to abandon its plan. Most 
observers seem to agree that company plans will be necessary at 
least until the federal plan becomes operative, and after, for workers 
at rates of $3,000 a year and over. (This is another item which shows 
the growing interest in the lot of the salaried worker). 

Statisticians are still trying to fit together company plans with 
the federal scheme; not yet with full success. There is repeated em- 
phasis on the “vested” right of the employee, i.e. the contributing 
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worker’s right to pension continues whether he changes his occupa- 
tion or not, under the new federal law. 
Unemployment Insurance 

The new Social Security Act has stimulated state plans. Of eight 
state laws, seven were passed in 1935. The trend, evidently, is away 
from the Wisconsin individual reserve plan. 

There appears to be a federal theory that the employer is respon- 
sible for relieving unemployment, therefore there is no provision for 
employee contribution. 

It seems likely to some observers that the government will be led 
to contribute. 

Savings Plans—Credit Unions 

There is evidence of a growing use of credit unions, operated by 
employees for their own use. One prominent plan was reported in 
which there are 90 credit unions in one company, with membership 
of twenty-two thousand out of forty thousand eligible. In the past 
six months loans were made to 14,000 people, totalling $1,300,000, 
with practically no losses from bad debts. The company has no rela- 
tion to the plan except that company space is used. Staff on credit 
union payroll includes pensioners of company and persons hired from 
outside. (This company had abandoned its stock purchase plan due to 
market fluctuations in price of stock before the credit union scheme 
was introduced by employees). An interesting side light was given in 
the story of a worker who had been continually in debt to a loan com- 
pany and who joined a credit union. He was a skilled and able worker, 
but a poor manager of his own expenditures. The credit union offi- 
cers assumed responsibility for managing this man’s financial affairs 
for him, until he was out of debt. 


Likely Trends in Federal Legislation 

An outstanding observer who is close to the Washington situa- 
tion mades these comments— 

Shorter hour legislationa—the 30-hour bill will re-emerge if heavy 

unemployment continues. 

Old age pensions—the Townsend bill is slumbering. 

Unemployment Insura:nce—the Lundeen bill is supported by the 

left wing and 100 labour unions. 

National Labor Relations Act—the fact that this Act was limited 

to interstate commerce is disappointing to labour leaders who ex- 

pected a “Magna Charta of Labour.” A test case on constitu- 

tionality is probable within two months, forced by the American 

Federation of Labor. 

(Note: This prophecy differs from the view of some industrial- 

ists who told me they thought organized labour would support the 

Act and that industry would force a test case). As to the likely 

outcome of a legal test, it appeared agreed by most that the Act 

would stand except Section 8 (5) which holds it to be “unfair 
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labor practice” for an employer to refuse to bargain collectively 

with the representatives of his employees. 

Executive Guidance of Personnel and Industrial Relations 

One executive said “under pressure of social chal.ge, and increased 
demand for men who know something about industrial relations, 
there’s a danger of the tail wagging the dog.” He meant that in some 
companies industrial relations activities are growing up separately to 
the main line organization. To check this tendency, there appears to 
be increasing interest in the appraisal of personnel activities in ways 
by which they may be kept integrated under the control of the top 
executives and department heads. 

As one means of developing appreciation of modern policies re- 
quired, one company’s top executive and department heads recently 
met for a period of three weeks, to work out company policies to cope 
with difficulties which these management men are encountering, in 
determining wage scales, hours of work, worker-management rela- 
tions, etc. They started with a blank blackboard and ended with an 
indexed working practice two inches thick. The interesting point 
here is that they did not start with a company policy statement 
but built one peculiar to the local and current needs. The parent com- 
pany is sponsoring similar conferences for its other controlled com- 
panies’ management men. 

One thoughtful comment by a leader in the field—‘We’ve spent 
so much time and energy this past year on collective bargaining 
and worker-security problems that we’ve lost perspective. Let’s go 
on now to develop a more rounded industrial program for our entire 
field of human relations.” 

Summary 

These seem to be the keynotes. 

1. Collective negotiation, through employee representation or trade 
unions is developing and spreading. The big prosperous com- 
panies which have been able to afford high wage rates and good 
work conditions are consolidating their worker-management rela- 
tions by collective negotiation. Declining industries are hard put 
to it to maintain wage rates and therefore face difficult labour 
relations. Others which have not in the past encouraged represen- 
tation of employee interests are going through the painful ex- 
perience of learning to negotiate under the impact of clause 7 
(a) of the NRA, and now under the spur of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and the continuing pressure on government circles 
of organized labor. 

2. Worker security plans, sponsored by the federal and state gov- 
ernments are accepted as an inevitable current trend by practical- 
ly all. Two questions face industrial leaders—first, the means of 
financing the plans—second, how to tie together company plans 
with the new emerging federal and state legislation. 

3. A new education in industrial management is emerging with 
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line executives adjusting themselves to the new situations, par- 

ticularly as induced by governmental intervention in matters at 

heart of industrial relations. This adjustment, while slow for 
many, has obviously gone far in the past two years. 

Some of the more objectively-minded observers point to the way 
similar situations have evolved and been handled in the British Isles 
a d other countries where worker-manager and industry-government 
relations run in well-defined channels. Others, and perhaps most of 
those I met, were represented by one who said-—‘“Of course we are 
interested in these other experiences but—we must do it in the Ame- 
rican way.” Behind that smiling self-assurance is the spirit that 
pushes on to new frontiers, even though at the moment their future 
outlines are but dimly seen. 


A DIRECTORY OF ACCOUNTING TEXTS 


To those who are under the impression that cost acounting is 
something post-war, of the present generation, or at least of the 20th 
century, it may be a surprise to learn that there were at least half a 
dozen works on thi; subject published by American authors prior to 
1900. This is one of the interesting facts brought to light in a two 
volume “Bibliography of Works on Accounting by American Authors” 
just published by Harry C. Bentley, 921 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
The prices are $3.50 for the first volume and $4.50 for the second 
volume, or $7.50 for the two volumes if ordered at the same time. 
The authors or rather the compiliers, are Henry C, Bentley, C.P.A. 
who is president of the Bentley School of Accounting: and Finance, 
and Ruth S. Leonard, S.B., research assistant. 

This is a work, not on accounting but on accounting works, list- 
ing and briefly describing books on various phases of accounting as 
written by American authors since 1796. ‘ Much of it, naturally, is of 
academic interest, especially to the student concerned with the history 
of accounting. The second volume, however, forms a very complete 
directory of the more modern texts. The books are listed in order of 
dates, and again they are classified. 

On costing, a book was published in 1885 on “The cost of manu- 
factures and the administration of workshops, public and private”. 
which went through no less than four editions, extending to 1907, the 
author being Henry Metcalfe. In 1887 there was one by Frederick 
W. Child on “Elements of cost and methods of accounting on steam 
engine works”. A cost work on printing came out in 1894. Then 
in 1900 there was a more ambitious volume of 408 pages by H. L. 
Arnold, headed “The complete cost-keeper” with various sub-titles, 
which book went through several editions up to 1912. Two other 
works appeared in print in the same year. 

Cost accounting was dealt with a little more actively from 1900 
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to 1910, the well-known name of Alexander Hamilton Church appear- 
ing in 1908, on the subject of “The proper distribution of expense 
burden” which remains to this day one of the greatest trials of the 
cost man. The next year, Jerome Lee Nicholson appeared among 
the authors. After 1910, the cost volumes multiplied. 

This bibliography is worthy of a place in every ambitious account- 
ing library. 





NEW MEMBERS 





The following are new members of the Society: 


MONTREAL 

Pepper, A H., Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd., Montreal. 
TORONTO 

H. C. Baker, McLeod, Young & Scott, Toronto. 
WINNIPEG 


Portigal, S. A., Geo. Loos & Co., Winnipeg. 
NON-RESIDENT 
Meldrum, A. S., Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Falls Que. 
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Business Accounts and How to Read them. Accountants’ Journal, 
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Water Undertakings, Cost of. Accountant, November 30, 

Public Houses in the Licensed Trade, Accounting Control of 
Managed. Accountant, December 7. 

Chain Store Trading, Principles of. Commonwealth Journal of 
Accountancy, November 1. 

Executive, The Business. Commonwealth Journal, of Account- 
ance November 1, 

Shoe Manufacturing Industry. Canadian Chartered Accountant, 
December. 

Metal Working Plant, Setting Standard Costs in a. National 
Association of Cost Accountants, December 1. 

Standard Costs, Current vs. Basic. National Association of Cost 
Accountants, December 1. 

Social Security Legislation and Business Costs; Pay-roll Informa- 
tion Required by Social Security Laws. National Association of Cost 
Accountants, December 15. 

Municipal Cost Accountant, What I expect from the. The Cost 
Accountant, November. 
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Margins in Variable Industries 


Largely Dependent Upon Volume of Business — Striking Example of 
Agricultural Implement Industry. 





STRIKING example of the fluctuations in profit margins in vari- 
A able industries is found in the figures which are available on 
agricultural implement manufacturing in Canada. This industry 
achieved a gross value of output of $42,996,288 in 1927, this figure 
being the selling value of products at the works. Just five years pre- 
vious, in 1922, it was less than $20 millions. Retail values of course 
would be much higher. In 1927, cost of raw materials absorbed 
$19,317,415. Wages and salaries amounted to $13,315,500. The mar- 
gin available for other expenses and profits consequently was 
$10,463,373. 
The healthy condition of agriculture, and the resulting high pur- 
chasing power of the farmer, had greatly increased the sale and pro- 
duction of farm implements. In the four years 1926 to 1929 inclusive, 
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value of production averaged over $40 millions. In the previous four 
years, 1922 to 1925 inclusive, it had averaged about $24 millions. Costs 
of raw materials and of payrolls had increased less rapidly. 

No doubt there was over-buying of equipment by farmers in many 
cases. There was over-production in the industry as well, though per- 
haps unavoidable owing to the necessity for providing warehouses and 
sales agencies with a wide range of stocks to meet buyers’ demands. 
In any event, 1929 and 1930 found the companies with heavy inven- 
tories and accounts receivable. 

In the following cycle of four years, 1930 to 1933 inclusive, prices 
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for farm products fell so abruptly that a large proportion of farmers 
had to get along without buying new implements. They had difficulty 
in meeting payments on what they had already bought. Consequently, 
both sales and collections fell off, and inventories themselves proved 
burdensome. The oversold condition backed up supplies right through 
to the factories. Production fell exceedingly low, being only a little 
over $5 millions each year in the years 1932 and 1933. The effects on 
the margin over materials and labor were particularly severe, this 
margin being $504,335 in 1932 and only $63,884 in 1938. Since some 
of the expenses to be covered by this margin, such as taxes, are nearly 
fixed, and others remain relatively high, it is evident that these con- 
ditions meant heavy loss to the manufacturers. 

1934 and 1935 should be the first years of a new cycle in the in- 
dustry, which, if past experience is repeated, should again achieve big 
volume and wide margin of profit following the return of purchasing 
power of the farmer. Figures for 1934 are now available, and they 
show the production value of $8,817,756, leaving a margin of $1,408,017 
after cost of raw materials and payrolls. 1935 business had a further 
gain, estimates by officials of several companies varying from 20 per 
cent to as high as 41 per cent over 1934. 

Capital investment in the industry, according to latest data, is 
over $55 millions, earnings on which at five per cent would require 
nearly three millions, while a fairer allowance of say 10 per cent for a 
business venture, to include something for depreciation and other 
special risks, would require $5,500,000. 

Volume of business in the industry is affected to some extent by 
imports and exports. But in the years when prices of farm products 
are high, the industry enjoys a stimulus in all agricultural countries, 
swelling both domestic and foreign trade in farm implements. From 
1926 to 1929, imports into Canada, and also exports of implements 
made in Canada, were both high. In 1935 they both showed a sharp 
upturn from the depression years. 

Numerous other variable industries, such as construction, railway 
equipment, furniture, etc., provide parallel instances of financial re- 
sults to the owners changing sharply with varying volume of business. 














Trade Recovery Starts 
Fourth Year 


Improved Business Has Been Promptly Reflected in Foreign Commerce 
of Leading Naticns—Trade Treaties Should be a Stimulus 
in 1936 for Canada and Other Cowntries. 


By W. A. McCKAGUE 

OMMERCE of the leading nations has had three consecutive years 
C of improvement, and with the aid of reciprocal treaties recently 

put into effect, and of others still in process cf negotiation, it is 
highly probable that there will be a further gain in 1936. 

Foreign trade is an essential part of our economic system, and no 
country has been able to balance its production with its consumption 
in all lines. Russia and the United States are rated as two which are 
least dependent upon others in respect to natural resources. Russia 
was an important trading nation until its credit and exchange struc- 
ture were destroyed in the revolution. The United States for some 
years was the leader in world trade, and it still holds second place. 
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Economically, external trade is no different from _ internal 
trade. It all arises from the desire of individuals or firms to obtain 
things which they do not themselves produce. They pay for what they 
buy with some kind of money which they have secured by selling some- 
thing else. External or foreign trade is the portion of such transac- 
tions which cross international boundaries. But while each nation 
seeks to stimulate internal trade, it takes a more or less different view 
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of that which crosses its boundaries, and considers ways and means 
for making itself more independent of foreign supplies and of for- 
eign markets. Under such policies in recent years, unusual handicaps 
in the form of duties, exchange regulations, quotas and artificial values: 
have been placed on foreign trade. Still in the worst year, 1932, about 
nineteen billion dollars worth of goods crossed the boundaries of 
twenty leading nations—illustrating how vital it was that some trade 
should go on in spite of the handicaps. 

Whatever our individual views may be on the merits of protection, 
we must admit two fundamental and obvious facts. The first is that 
each party to a transaction enters into it for his own benefit, and 
therefore the aggregate of trade in any country or between countries 
represents a total of beneficial transactions to the people concerned. 
she second is that this trade will vary in volume as times change, thz: 
Ss, aS we move from prosperity to depression, or from depression to 
prosperity. 

The foreign trade trends of seven important nations over the past 
ten years are illustrated herewith. In six out of seven of these 
countries, the low year was 1932, the one exception being Canada, the 
foreign trade of which had a further slight decline in 1933. Canada 
shared in the advances recorded in all leading countries in 1934. Totals 
for 1935 have been estimated in the case of Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada, from monthly figures to the end of October or 
November, showing a gain for each of these countries, and from what 
is known of trends for other countries, it is now certain that there was 
further expansion in world trade as a whole in 1935. 

Great Britain has regained its former leadership in world trade, 
by a wide margin. In 1934 its total of imports and exports, converted 
into dollars, amounted to $5,376 millions, and for 1935 the estimate is 
slightly over $5,500 millions. The United States, which was in the lead 
in the boom years, but which lost ground heavily in the depression, 
had slightly over $4,000 millions in 1935. Next come Germany and 
France, both with moderate gains in 1933 and 1934. After these four 
leading nations, comes a second group of six, in the following order 
for 1934: Japan, Belgium, Netherlands, Canada, Italy, and British 
India. Two of these which are charted, viz., Japan and Belgium, made 
a better showing for 1932—34 than did Canada. All countries which 
can retain a place in the world of trade are bound to feel the stimulus 
of better buying, however, and there is no question but that Canada 
will remain in this group. 
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Toronto Chapter attendance at the meeting on December 12th 
dropped a little below average, probably because of the approaching 
year-end rush of work. Two films of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd., were displayed, and proved both entertaining and in- 
structive. Mr, W. M. Murdoch, Toronto manager, and several other 
officers cf the company, were present. The meeting was held at the 


For January, a meeting on “Job Analysis” is planned. 
will reach the members probably about the same time as this issue 


Concluding a very successful series of autumn meetings, Hamilton 
Chapter on December 11th heard W. J. Beatty, of Beardmore Leathers, 
About twelve were 

Mr. Beatty’s talk 
was clearly presented, but in the subsequent discussion, in which 
O. H. Menzel and others took part, it came out that everything was 
not easy in the matter of costing leather. The speaker was able to 
show, however, by the percentages which he quoted, that his stand- 


On December 12th, Harold P. Wright, of Hamilton, vice-president 
of our Society, presented to a meeting of Central Ontario Chapter in 
Galt, a very capable analysis of provincial taxation of companies. 
He has been conducting a survey of the various provincial levies, 
some of which are based on profits, and others on sales, ete., and 
it is evident that there is a great deal of confusion among the taxing 
authorities themselves, with serious problems resulting for those 
corporations and accountants who have to deal with the taxation in 


It is hoped that Mr. Wright’s studies will be avaiable for public- 


CHAPTER NOTES 
MONTREAL 


The annual general meeting of a limited company is usually a 
straightforward serious business, with occasionaliy a witicism or 
humorous remark to liven matters up. On the other hand, should the 
shareholders feel that the directors have not during the past year, 
conducted the business of the company in as efficient a manner as 
they might have done, the proceedings are likely to become some- 
what stormy — and shareholders do not usually mince words. There 
are, however, no witicisms or humorous remarks under such circum- 
stances. 

Quite a departure from the foregoing was found at the (mock) 
annual general meeting of the Hope Washing Machine Company, 
which was held under the auspices of the Montreal Chapter at its 
fortnightly meeting on Friday, December 138th. 

Both the wit and severity of criticism of those shareholders who 
were the former directors, ousted out of office at the last general 
meeting, was equalled only by the humorous and guarded replies of 
the directors in office. For every thrust there was a parry; quarter 
was neither given nor asked. As the dissenting shareholders were 
in the minority, all resolutions put to the meeting were carried, and 
the directors were re-elected en masse for the ensuing year. 
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A special general meeting was then held for the purpose of re- 
organization of the Company, the “opposition” making renewed at- 
tacks, all of which were repulsed without loss, until the general mana- 
ger, in the person of the redoubtable Prof. R. R. Thompson, stated that 
a Mr. “I Gethem” had approached him and offered to finance the 
Company through a syndicate composed of very shrewd and influen- 
tial business men, for whose impeccable characters he could vouch. 
“In fact”, stated the general manager, “I actually have Mr. Gethem’s 
own word that these men are of the highest calibre.” 

The meeting, taking this as sufficient guarantee, thereupon agreed 
to the calling in of shares and the directors’ proposal that Mr. Gethem’s 
syndicate should take up the entire common stock!!! 

This was the last item on the Agenda, and the one for which the 
“Opposition” was waiting. With one fell swoop they annihilated the 
existing board of directors by stating that Mr. I. Getham’s syndicate 
was composed of none other than themselves, and, by taking over the 
entire common stock of the company, they would control the company. 
They would, therefore immediately call a special general meeting of 
shareholders, at which they would propose and pass a resolution that 
the board of directors be “thrown out” and that they, themselves, 
be elected. 


Radio and screen “talent sleuths” — please note that you should 
attend the next general meeting of this Company, you will be well 
repaid. 


It is hoped that space will be available in “Cost and Management” 
to publish the various reports, statements, etc., discussed at the annual 
general meeting of this company, as they are excellent examples of 
the gentle art of “manipulation”. 


Coming Events 


For the information of new members of the Society in general 
who may be visiting this city during January, this Chapter’s meet- 
ing’s to which they will be very welcome, will be as follows: 

Friday, January 17, 1936 

Time 8.00 o‘clock, p.m. 

Place: McGill Union, McGill University. 

Subject: Social Evening — Smoker and Entertainment. 

Friday January 31, 1936. 

Time: 8.00 o‘clock, p.m. 

Place: International Business Machines Co. Ltd., 643, Craig St. W. 

Subject: Demonstrating of Tabulating and Accounting Machines by 
the above Company. 

The chairman and members of this Chapter take this opportunity 
of extending to their fellow members throughout the Dominion their 
very best wishes for health, happiness and prosperity in 1936. 
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One of the Bureau's Operating Offices 


A FACT-FINDING SERVICE 
FOR ANY BUSINESS 


Any accounting organization can obtain important 
figures and statistics with gratifying speed and econo- 
my through the International Tabulating Service Bur- 
eaux. These Bureaux are fully equipped with the lat- 
est International Electric Book-keeping and Account- 
ing Machines and are in charge of expert operators 
and competent supervisors. 


Accounting reports, statistical records—in fact any 
tabulation of facts can be quickly and economically 
obtained. The advantages of the latest IBM equip- 


ment are at your immediate disposal. 

These Service Bureaux are located in all important 
cities and will work with you on any basis—weekly, 
daily or hourly. Naturally, strictest confidence is an 
underlying principle in the handling of all data. De- 


scriptive folder gives detailed information.— 


Write for free copy 


INTERNATIONAL pa MACHINES CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY - 300 CAMPBELL AVE. TORONTO 9, ONT 











ma BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TARIFF and TAXATION 








Direct Importations 


Ottawa, 4th December, 1935. 
By order in Council P.C. 3659, dated 2nd December, 1935, it is 
ordered that the words “direct shipment” or words meaning direct 
shipment wherever they occur in the Customs Tariff or in any Trade 
Agreement, shall, as respect goods imported into Canada from any 
British country entitled to admission into Canada at rates of customs - 
duty at rates as low as, or lower than, the British preferential 
Tariff, be held to mean conveyed into a sea, lake or river port of 
Canada, on a bill of lading from the country of origin showing the 
ultimate destination to be Canada, without contingency of diversion, 
and without trans-shipment, except at a Port of any British country. 
The definition of direct shipment, as contained in Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 1988 of 1st December 1926, published in Memorandum No. 68, 
is hereby cancelled, effective on and after 7th December 1935, and 
Memorandum No. 68 is hereby superseded. 
NOTE: the only important difference is that the words “enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff” to be found at the end 
of Order in Council P..C. 1988 Memorandum No. 68, are deleted. 


Values Established under Section 43 of the Customs Act 
Ottawa, 10th December, 1935. 
The honourable the Minister of National Revenue has ordered 
that no fixed valuations for duty purposes established on any goods 
under the authority of Section 43 of the Customs Act shall hereafter 
apply to importations entered under the British Preferential Tariff 
or any lower tariff. 


Second-hand Bottles from the United States. 
Ottawa, 16th December, 1935 


teferring to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 2942 (file 120682) — Board 
of Customs Decision — “Declared that second-hand or used bottles, 


plain lettered, or labelled, are subject to valuation for duty purposes 
at the fair market value of new bottles of the same size and descrip- 
tion at the place of export less a discount of 25’ without being liable 
to Dumping Duty”: 

The value of new glass bottles in bulk in carload lots may be 
taken as follows: 


SEES <<, ocsissreisieionisicns epee, DEF SLOSS 
cl Wie Spee Pore 3.80 per gross Seer kt Pia ten T Pa 
Quarts, 24 oz. capacity, 24 oz. weight — $5.10 per gross and for 


each ounce additional weight add 20c. per gross. 
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TARIFF AND TAXATION 


Ottawa, 20th December, 1935. 

You are instructed that effective from January Ist, 1936, you may 

permit the importation, from the United States of internal combustion 

traction engines and complete parts therefore, for logging or farm 
purposes only, free from the consumption or sales tax. 


Ottawa, 23rd December, 1935. 

Re extract from Tariff Item 427, Schedule 1 of the Canada-United 
States Trade Agreement, in effect January 1, 1936, which reads as 
follows :— 

“Ex. 427 All machinery composed wholly or in part of iron 
or steel, n.o.p., of a class or kind not made in Canada; complete parts 
OP Bie LOMO ei oa: 08 o.ckn Givinisi a! erode abs ca: deers erie) aie etanedele Sear ata 20 p.c. 

The extract tariff item quoted above is not applicable to machinery 
which is provided for, specifically or otherwise, in the other tariff 
items. 

Unless the imported machinery has been ruled by the Department 
as being of a class or kind not made in Canada, entries thereof are 
not to be accepted under the above extract tariff item but the ma- 
chinery is to be rated under tariff item 427, Schedule 1 of the said 
Trade Agreement, at 2,% ad valorem. 

In cases where the importer contests such tariff classification, 
descriptive illustrations and full particulars, including specifications 
where neessary, and also importer’s evidence, if any, of efforts made 
to obtain machinery of Canadian manufacture of the same class, are 
to be forwarded to the Department for investigation and ruling. 

Entries of machinery cleared under tariff item 427 will be sub- 
ject to adjustment by refund claims, if warranted, after departmental 
rulings are made. 

Canada-United States Trade Agreement, 1935 
Ottawa, 23rd December, 1935. 

(1) By Order in Council (P.C, 3946) passed on the 23rd of December, 
1935, the provisions of Articles I and III of the Trade Agreement 
between Canada and the United States of America, as published 
in Memo. D No. 17, come into effect on the Ist of January, 1936. 

(II} 

(a) Under Article I of the Trade Agreement, the United States of 
America is granted, in effect, most favoured nation treatment 
in Tariff matters by Canada. 

(b) The natural and manufactured products of the United States 
of America are entitled to: 

1. The benefit of the Intermediate Tariff, 

2. The special rates and discounts from the Intermediate 
Tariff provided in Schedule “C” of the Canada-France 
Trade Agreement, 1933, and protocols thereto, 

3. The special rates in Schedule I to the Canada-United 
States Trade Agreement. 
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COST AND MANAGEMENT 


(c) These concessions apply to all goods imported or taken out of 
warehouse for consumption on and after the Ist of January, 
1936, and also to goods previously imported for which no entry 
for consumption was made before that date. 

(d) To enjoy the benefits of this Agreement, the natural or manu- 
factured products of the United States of America must be 
conveyed without transhipment from a port of the United States 
of America or from a part of the country enjoying the benefits 
of the British Preferential or Intermediate Tariffs into a Cus- 
toms Port of Canada. 

(IIT) Invoices of goods for entry under this agreement shall be certi- 

fied to as to origin, quantity, value and other particulars as 
prescribed by the Customs Regulations. The certificate of orig- 
in shall be in form similar to the Certificate (A) Form “M-A”, 
Memo. No. 149, 2nd Revision. 
Until 31st March, 1936, Certificate ““M’ may be accepted pro- 
vided Collectors are satisfied that the goods comply with the 
provisions of Form “M-A” as to content and that the regula- 
tions have been otherwise complied with. 

(IV) The concessions granted under the Trade Agreement with the 
United States of America also extend to other countries enjoy- 
ing most favored nation treatment in Tariff matters by Canada. 





Ottawa, 27th December, 1935. 
By orders inCouncil (P.C. 3944) and (P.C. 3945) passed on the 
23rd December, 1935, Orders in Council (P.C. 2029) dated the 18th 
August, 1931, (P.C. 2048) dated the 1st September, 1931, and (P.C. 
297) dated the 19th February, 1931, issued under authoity of Section 
37 of the Customs Act, providing for maximum discounts from pub- 
lished or listed prices of doors, radio receiving sets and automobiles, 
were cancelled effective January Ist, 1936. 


Ottawa 27th December, 1935. 
The Honourable the Minister of National Revenue has ordered that 
the fixed valuations for duty purposes established under authority 
of Section’ 43 of the Customs Act on the following commodities be 
cancelled effective on and after the 1st January, 1936, insofar as they 
apply to importations from countries entitled to Intermediate or Most 
Favoured Nation Tariffs: 
Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 


a a a a EE en 3997 


ee Cee Sere eee ri ee 3825 
MN el gs 5 Asa eek AUR re ew asm Rle aie ptororete ereat mero 3828 
IRS oad gos oie ew 0 ware vam oieho care ato gursiersiers 3836 
WIR MEINE TEIIINREES S71 <5. s'0' 01d ole euissnpn i eae w 5a clue dae eels 3880 
Wool Jersey Cloth and Cotton Stockinette ............... 3886 
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A “Comptometer” 


The control of business. . 
. . all kinds of business .... 
manufacturing, merchandis- 
ing, transportation, banking 
—is based on figures. For 
rapid, easy and economical 
compiling and analyzing of 
figures, the “Comptometer” 
is unsurpassed, 

“Our experience over a long 
period of years,’ says A. S. 
Joseph, Auditor of Liggett Drug 
Co., Inc., “has convinced us that 
our work can be handled with 
speed, accuracy and economy on 
the ‘Comptometer’. 

“The flexibility of the ‘Compto- 
meter’ appeals to us because we 
have such a wide variety of fig- 
ure work to handle, ranging from 
simple additions to complicated 
long-division problems, All of 
this work is handled easily and 
quickly on the ‘Comptometer’. 

“We believe firmly in the use of 
modern up-to-date office equip- 
ment and in pleasant working 


Division of Liggett Drug Co., Inc. 


conditions for our employees — 
proper desks, chairs, correct light- 
ing and ventilating play an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
successful operation of our office.” 

This is another example of 
how the “Comptometer” is 
serving business and indus- 
try — large and small — to 
speed the production of fig- 
ure work. 

A new brochure, entitled 
“The ‘Comptometer’ Line.” 
which illustrates in full color 
and describes the various 
models of the “Compto- 
meter,” will be sent, without 
obligation, to interested exe- 
cutives. You may phone the 
District Manager of the 
“Comptometer” office in your 
locality, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





COST AND MANAGEMENT 





The above cancellations will apply to all goods imported or taken 
out of warehouse for consumption on and after January Ist, 1936, 
and also to goods previously imported for which no entry for con- 


sumption was made before that date. 


Ottawa 27th December, 1935. 

The Honourable the Minister of National Revenue has ordered 
that the fixed valuations for duty purposes established under author- 
ity of Section 43 of the Customs Act on the following commodities be 
cancellled, effective on and after the lst January, 1936, insofar as they 
apply to importations from countries entitled to Intermediate or Most 


Favoured Nation Tariffs: 


Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 


Meats, fresh, prepared or preserved .........:e+++ee-- 3662 
Eggs, frozen, desiccated, powdered, etc. .........-...006- 366% 
DO REPOS 8 ee os oc. s. Po elas oan eee ieee s 3922 
SIC OONOURE SBOE 10.5 aan sais e. sieins Cals Sule a's sae ns 3778 
FRI nos ec oc cc viens sins + taDRae iy Dake mettetieke ec acote teal merenas 3759 
POPU WOOd DOGES: 6. 566606 6k Scans «bite gigierelateniaialet eee 3780 
Women’s and Children’s Clothime cs sajs.oicise sca aula vices 3771 
Cotton Fabrics and Artificial Silk Fabrics .............. 3789 
Prinwes, Gimae Tassels ete. (2 oc. oe een ne teres 3826 
Electric Lightning Fixtures: Lamps and Shades ........ 3793 
Ne aR ag acu ccsjavonaia 6 na Sete wei 6st NG ae eae 3970 
COMMA BaNAPeNRs: 366 e eke OS S5 Bei Nee ee eee 4045 
ce EONS), SERN ae are PD in EG es A 2 3662 
Risto amt oe sci Ss poe din Sreerbs acco eee oer eee 3662 
PR PNG Baas a 5 Saino iS EES ee i hin a AS 3662 
PRR RS. Fa Sis eae esly see ah oso ch Oe Spates eeeies Cre 3682 
MOPCGlel OMIIEY: bec ccnk 5s deiner cai ogee oie archer ieee etene 3662 
PAVOREOOK Soo sed oo has RS eis Deere a oe eee 3662 
SRN LPR esos 58% 5:58 )s!  Harcle’s. «edie cate ieee ae 3934 
RA NE ERs sae ic, Sis a OW oi Sones elapse 4058 


4200 


3881 


Theabove cancellations will apply to all goods imported or taken 
out of ware house for consumption on and after January 1st 1936, 
and also to goods previously imported for which no entry for con- 


sumption was made before that date. 
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